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and "the metathesis of arcessit to accersit," a statement that does not agree 
with that of the Thesaurus at least. In the note on I. i, S is incorrectly 
used as the abbreviation of the praenomen Sextus; and Plato is said to 
have taught "in the Gynmasium Academi." The note on p. 290 (ad Att. 
iii. 7. 1) "cadebat: almost accomplished apodosis of contrary to fact condi- 
tion with protasis understood" would puzzle even a good student; and a 
line quoted from Ennius' Medea (Fam. vii. 6. 1) is said to be "written in 
eight acatalectic trochees" (p. 304). 

Nomina are frequently abbreviated: "P. M. Scaevola and M'. M." 
(p. 308), "L. T. Fadius" (p. 309), "C. C. Longinus" (p. 316), "A. Pollio" 
(p. 317), "M. C. Postumus" (p. 334) — a proceeding contrary to ordinary 
Roman practice, and one that results in giving each of these men two 
praenomina. The De rerum natura is called "a famous epic" (p. 312); and 
alSiofjuu Tpoias k<u TpwaSas, quoted from the well-known verse in the Iliad 
(vi. 442), is translated "I am ashamed of the men and women of Troy" 

(p. 326). 

S. B. P. 



Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Edwin Post. [College Series of Latin Authors.] Boston : 
Ginn & Co., 1910. Pp. li+402. $1.50. 

This edition is a happy combination of erudition and sound judgment. 
Mr. Post has made a careful study of ancient and modern sources, but in 
writing his commentary has borne in mind the fact that the books of the 
series are intended primarily for college students. The selection is repre- 
sentative, and includes the most interesting of the epigrams. The Intro- 
duction contains, besides a sketch of the poet's life and other conventional 
material, a brief but well- written account of the development of the epigram. 
Detailed discussion of the text has been relegated to a critical appendix. 
The index of passages cited in the notes (pp. 341-54) furnishes excellent 
material for class papers. The edition is the best now available for college 
courses in Martial. 

While the editor's conclusions are for the most part sound, there are some 
passages in which his interpretation seems open to question. For example, 
at i. 15. 5, non bene distuleris videas quod posse negari j et solum hoc ducas, 
quod fuit, esse tuum, he says that distuleris and ducas are in the subjunctive 
"because Martial courteously uses the generalizing second person singular." 
But apart from the fact that the shift from the personal to the general would 
seriously impair the effectiveness of the lines, there is no necessity to resort 
to the generalizing second singular to account for the subjunctive. Distuleris 
is the subjunctive (ideal certainty) regularly used in the conclusion of the 
second class of conditional sentences (Less Vivid Future or Ideal) ; the con- 
dition is implied in videas quod posse negari. Ducas, on the other hand, 
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is a subjunctive of obligation or propriety. Doubtful also is the explanation 
of the syntax at v. 34. 9, mollia non rigidus caespes tegat ossa, where it is 
stated that non is used with a subjunctive of prayer instead of ne. But 
non goes with rigidus, not with tegat. In his note on i. 41. 4 the editor wavers 
between the two interpretations of sulphurata "bits of sulphur to be used as 
cement" and "bits of wood smeared with sulphur to be used as tinder." 
The former explanation, however, is made extremely improbable by the 
fact which the most obvious interpretation of the passages cited by Mr. 
Post himself seems to bring out, namely, that when cement is referred to, 
sulphur, not sulphuratum, is the word used. Cf. Plin. N.H. xxxvi. 199: 
vitrum sulphuri concoctum feruminatur in lapidem; Plin. Ep. viii. 20. 4: 
sulphuris udor saporque medicatus vis qua fracta solidantur; also the 
scholiast at Iuv. 5. 47-48, solent sulphure calices fractos sive calvariolas con- 
ponere; and possibly the Juvenal passage itself (calicem) quassatum et 
rupto poscentem sulphura vitro, and Stat. Silv. i. 6. 73-74: quique comminu- 
tis permutant vitreis gregale sulphur. The evidence seems distinctly in 
favor of the second explanation (i.e. sulphurata = tinder), which is supported 
by the close parallel furnished by x. 3. 2-4 : foeda linguae probra circulatricis, | 
quae sulphurate nolit empta ramento | Vatiniorum proxeneta fractorum. 
Further, the passages quoted show that we should take fractis vitreis literally 
and that the editor is hardly justified in interpreting it "trumpery in general, 
not merely glass." The citation from Petronius 10, An videlicet audirem 
sententias, id est vitrea fracta et somniorum interpretamenta, is not in point. 
The editor's explanation of this passage is typical: the book shows a tendency 
toward excessive refinement in interpretation. A noticeable example of this 
is furnished by the note on i. 66. 7 ff.: virginis .... chartae, | quae trita 
duro non inhorruit mento, where we find "the allusion is twofold: (1) to a 
virgin who has never been affrighted by contact with a man's face; (2) to 
the fresh papyrus, unsoiled by use." But surely it is only the latter that the 
poet has in mind; it does not seem likely that kissing with the chin was more 
common in ancient than in modern times. Another example of strained 
interpretation is found in the note at ii. 43. 10: fulcitur testa fagina mensa 
mihi, where after giving the correct explanation that on account of a broken 
leg the table was propped up by a piece of earthenware, the editor adds that 
perhaps Martial means that for him an earthenware vessel served as a mono- 
podium. In iii. 7. 3 quos (quadrantes) dividebat balneator elixus he adopts 
Friedlander's explanation that the "balneator is one of the patron's slaves 
who accompanied him to the thermae to serve him in the bath and to act as 
dispensator." But there is no connection between these two functions. 
Moreover the epithet elixus would have very little point if it were applied 
to a slave who had just arrived at the bath in his master's train; it seems to 
suggest a permanent functionary of the establishment (possibly the proprietor 
of a private bath), who may reasonably be supposed to have acted as the 
patron's agent in the distribution of the dole. The explanation given of iv. 
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39. 9 that Charinus actually had the kind of plate known as argentum purum 
(unembossed) weakens the point of the epigram. The phrase used in the 
first line, argenti genus omne is simply an echo of Charinus' boast and is not 
to be taken seriously. While the statement at v. 22. 6. that many of the 
aqueducts entered Rome by way of the Esquiline is of course true, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether this fact accounts for the mud in the region where 
the clivus Suburanus was. At viii. 51. 7 the important word is opus, not 
materiae; the lines that follow (9-16) refer to the workmanship. The 
number of this epigram is incorrectly given as 50. 

G. J. Laing 

The University op Chicago 



Die orientalischen Religionen im romischen Heidentum. Vorlesungen 
am College de France gehalten von France Ctjmont. Autori- 
sierte deutsche Ausgabe von Geokg Gehkich. Leipzig und 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1910. 

The original French edition of this collection of lectures was reviewed 
by Professor Showerman in an earlier number of this Journal (III [1908], 
465-67). This translation is based on the second French edition. The 
translator has made numerous additions to the notes, bringing the bibliog- 
raphy up to date, and has made the material of the lectures more accessible 
by providing an index. The work is done well. 

G. J. Laing 

The University op Chicago 



Le Proces de Phidias dans les Chroniques d'Apollodore d'apres un 
papyrus inedit de la collection de Geneve. D6chiffre et com- 
mente par Jules Nicole avec un fac-simile. Geneve: Lib- 
rairie Kiindig, 1910. 

The document consisting of two badly mutilated fragments belongs to 
the third century a.d. Only the central portions of the two columns are 
preserved. No considerable restorations were possible. For, though the 
text is in iambic trimeters, it is written continuously with spaces to indicate 
the separate verses. With great skill and learning Nicole has reconstructed 
the narrative in outline. As in Plutarch's account (Pericles 31) Menon is 
the accuser. The charge is embezzlement of ivory intended for the statue 
of Athena. The prosecution failed to secure a verdict in the assembly; a 
fuller investigation was ordered. In the meantime Phidias was kept in 
prison. Taking advantage of a revulsion of popular feeling in favor of the 
distinguished sculptor the Eleans secured his liberation by giving bail in the 
amount of 40 talents; and Phidias went to Elis to make the statue of Zeus. 



